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MR. TUCK INVESTS IN A 
PIER-GLASS. 

NEXT morning Mrs. Cassidy sent up to 
} Mr. Tuck, with an excellent breakfast, the 
appetising message that “she would be 
with him in an hour.” In an hour she 
+ was with him, and found him lying dressed 
on a sofa. With the help of the Boots, and 
at the cost of suffering that seemed to him 
excruciating, he had got into his clothes, 
| with the exception of a boot and a sock, 
while a vast number of fat bandages 
swathed the greater part of an outstretched 
leg. 

| Good-morning, Mr. Tuck; I hope you’ve 
had a good night.” 

Mr. Tuck at no time could resist the 
temptation to talk of himself, but now his 
heart, full to the brim with the profoundest 
pity for his sufferings, overflowed. He 
confided to Mrs. Cassidy, at great length 
and as things of immense moment, every 
hour of wakefulness, and every pulse of 
pain he had endured in the dead unhappy 
night. 

All this to hear did Desdemona seriously 
A incline, even stopping him sometimes to 

ask him to go over once again some pitiful 

passage she had heard ‘but not inten- 
tively.” ‘‘His story being done she gave 

} him for his pains a world of sighs,” music 
soothing as the harp of David to the 
sorrowful soul. 
had never needed more, he had never got 
more, sympathy in all his life. No sus- 
; picion of its sincerity ever entered his 
head; for, indeed, the difficulty always 
was to get him to conceive that his con- 
cerns were not of as deep interest to every 
one else as they were to himself. There- 
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Mr. Tuck felt that if he- 
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fore he drank in Mrs, Cassidy’s looks and | 
sighs and words of sympathy without a 
suspicion that the draught was drugged. 

Having thus ministered to the mortified 
spirit, Mrs. Cassidy proceeded to arrest the 
mortification of the flesh, of which Mr. 
Tuck was still in lively apprehension. 
She bathed, poulticed, and bandaged the 
limb to an accompaniment of soothing 
words, and having thus cleared the decks 
for action, she fired the first gun. 

« Now shall I fetch you writing materials, 
Mr. Tuck ¢?” she asked with an arch smile. 

Mr. Tuck stared. 

“To write to her,” she explained, nodding 
significantly. 

“To whom?” bewildered. 

“ Oh, I know your secret, Mr. Tuck.” 

“ My secret ? ” 

“Well then, your marriage,” said the 
widow with an affectation of impatience, 
and, as Mr. Tuck could only stare at | 
her dumbfounded, she continued: “ Mr. 
Upcher, knowing our friendship, and feel- 
ing that he could trust me, let me read | 
your description of the wedding.” 

“Whose wedding?” he gasped at last. 

“Come, come, Mr. Tuck, you must have 
known that I knew of it. Could you think J 
that, with all my regard for you, I should} 
compromise myself by staying here, in an 
hotel, in a strange town, to nurse you, if I 
hadn’t known of your marriage ? ” 

He started up into a sitting posture upon 
the sofa where he had been reclining. 

‘*My—my marriage! Who told you 1 
was married ?” 

‘You told me yourself, Mr. Tuck,” said 
the widow with some offence in her tone. { 
“ At least your own letter did. Mr. Upcher 
allowed me to read it. He knew he could 
depend upon my discretion and upon my 
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Mr. Tuck blinked blankly, with a hypo- 
chondriac misgiving that the shock of the 
accident had affected his brain. 

“Well,” resumed the widow, with an 
assumption of yet deeper offence in her 
voice and manner, ‘you will perhaps 
believe me if I repeat the words of your 
own letter to Mr. Upcher, describing your 
wedding. You said that you wished Mr. 
Upcher could have married you quietly, as 
there was a great crowd, and you were 
late, and your bride was nearly knocked 
down before you arrived ; that the licence 
and fees amounted to twenty guineas, 
which you thought a good deal ; and that 
you would return with your bride to The 
Keep on Friday, as by then the drawing- 
room would be ready for her reception. 
There !” triumphantly, 

Gradually it dawned on Mr. Tuck that 
‘that fool of an Upcher had made a joke 
of his letter as he always did of everything, 
making use of it to hoax Mrs. Cassidy.” 
His first thought upon this becoming clear 
to him was one of thankfulness that his 
accident had not turned his brain; his 
next, one of perplexity. Should he confess 
his compromising bachelorhood to the 
widow, and thus lose the services of an 
expert in mortification? 

But the widow had no idea of allowing 
him to decide this for himself. She read 
his thoughts to the letter, and hastened to 
prevent a confession which would in a 
moment upset her plans. 

“There, Mr. Tuck, I shall not say, or 
ask you to say, another word. I shall 
not force your confidence. No, no, not 
a word,” as Mr. Tuck made an effort to 
speak. “I’m not offended. I shall not 
leave you. I shall do what I can for you. 
But pray let it be understood, once for all, 
that I’m not trying to worm myself into 
your confidence under the pretext of 
nursing you. If you will let this be under- 
stood, Mr. Tuck, and not mention the sub- 
ject again, I shall feel free to do you what 
little service I can.” 

This was lofty, and into this fine vein 
the widow always relapsed upon Mr. Tuck’s 
making the most distant approach to the 
tabooed subject. 

Mr. Tuck felt, first of all, the relief of a 
weak man in having a bad quarter of an hour 
postponed. Then, he felt admiration of 
the widow’s magnanimity, and, lastly and 
chiefly, he felt—he could not help feeling 
—gratitude for her disinterested affection. 
It was certain now that she attended him 
out of the purest attachment to his person. 





So far from having any matrimonial design 
upon him, she would on no account have 


| compromised herself by her devotion to 


him if she had not been assured of his 
marriage. Beyond question she had the 
virtue of charity as Mr. Tuck understood 
it ; and Mr. Tuck understood it in the one- 
sided sense in which it was understood by 
the disciple of the Persian sage, who hear- 
ing from his master a discourse on charity, 
was so transported by it that he rushed 
forth to beg from the first man he met. 

But, besides this excellent gift of charity, 
Mrs. Cassidy had another recommendation 
of great price in the eyes of Mr. Tuck. 
She was an incomparable companion. It 
was not that she was good-humoured, good- 
tempered, good-natured, and amusing. She 
was all these; but she was more than all 
these put together—she was sympathising. 
She was—to use her own simile—the most 
perfect mirror in which Mr. Tuck had ever 
viewed himself. She reflected every mood 
and echoed every word, not mechanically, 
tiresomely, or transparently, but with 
“infinite variety.” 

Mr. Tuck experienced some such pleasure 
as the poet Bunn must have felt, on hear- 
ing his bald librettos set to exquisite 
music. 

Now Mr. Tuck, even when well, thought 
the echoes of his own groans the sweetest 
music in the world. How much sweeter 
now did they sound ! 

“ How sickness enlarges the dimensions 
of a man’s self to himself! He is his own 
exclusive object. Supreme selfishness is 
inculcated upon him as his only duty. 
"Tis the Two Tables of the Law to him. He 
has nothing to think of but how to get 
well. . . . He has put on the strong 
armour of sickness, he is wrapped in the 
callous hide of suffering; he keeps his 
sympathy, like some curious vintage, under 
trusty lock and key, for his own use only. 
He lies pitying himself, honing and 
moaning to himself ; he yearneth over him- 
self; his bowels are even melted within 
him, to think what he suffers; he is not 
ashamed to weep over himself. He com- 
passionates himself all over; and his bed is 
a very discipline of humanity and tender 
heart. He is his own:sympathiser, and 
instinctively feels that none can so well 
perform the office for him.” 

With the exception of this last sentence, 
Mr. Tuck, as an invalid, is drawn here to 
the life, and without the exaggeration 
humorously intended by Lamb. But 
Lamb’s invalid, with his ‘punctual and 
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unmoved old nurse,” could have no idea of 
the solace of the sympathy of such a 
woman as Mrs. Cassidy. Even Mr. Tuck’s 
own sympathy for himself toiled after hers, 
panting, but in vain. 

Will it be thought incredible that after 
a fortnight’s experience of such devotion, 
Mr. Tuck should fall in love ? 

In love, of course, as Narcissus loved. 
In love with himself as flatteringly reflected 
in Mrs. Cassidy. For that which, accord- 
ing to Rochefoucauld, counts much with 
all lovers, counted all with him: “Ce qui 
fait que les amants et les maitresses ne 
sennuient point d’étre ensemble, c’est 
quils parlent toujours d’eux mémes.” Mrs, 
Cassidy could speak for ever, and he could 
for ever listen to the one engrossing topic 
—himself. 

In truth, it was, perhaps, less a love- 
affair than a sublimated friendship of the 
Aristotlian kind, “one soul in two bodies” 
—only the soul was the exclusive soul of 
Mr. Tuck, And Mrs. Cassidy was an 
admirable alter idem in this, as in other 
things—she had a frugal mind. She was 
so earnest about minimising the hotel ex- 
penses, and ingenious in suggesting econo- 
mies, that Mr. Tuck began to regard a 
union with her rather as a saving than as 
an extravagance. Nor, lastly, should we 
forget to mention that Mrs. Cassidy was a 
beauty of the buxom sort— 


Buxom, blithe, and debonair. 


In fact, each of the motives to marriage 
Bacon suggests to youth, middle-age, and 
old age, united together to reconcile Mr. 
Tuck to that honourable estate. 

Now let us look for a moment at Mrs. 
Cassidy’s side of the question. She is no 
coarse adventuress playing a deep game for 
high stakes. If she was neither a very 
refined or a very straightforward person, 
neither was she -very base or very deep. 
Good-nature and a keen delight in the 
ludicrous had as much to do with her 
attentions to Mr. Tuck as any subtle 
scheme to entrap him into marriage. At 
first she had no such definite design at all. 
She owed both its suggestion and its 
success to unforeseen circumstances. 

And here let us say, in the spirit of the 
shrewd Italian proverb : 

Di danari, di senno, e di fede 

C’ é ne manco che non credi, 
that a man who succeeds in any enter- 
prise, whether of ambition, matrimony, or 
murder, is too often credited with foresight 
from the first, not only of the goal, but of 





every intermediate step to it. Whereas, 
in most cases, he has been carried by 
circumstances half, or more than half, the 
way towards this goal before even he 
himself has seen it. 

This at least was true of Mrs. Cassidy. 
She was well into the stream, and was 
swept half-way across by it before she saw 
the land at the other side. Then, it is 
true, she made for it, though not very 
vigorously even then. 

To tell the truth, her heart sometimes 
failed her, and she was in half a mind 
to turn back. Mr. Tuck was tiresome 
when in health, and trying in illness, 
but an invalid Mr. Tuck, alone, on your 
hands every day and all day for five 
weeks, was—well, we'll say, cloying. And, 
indeed, poor Mrs. Cassidy at times felt 
inclined to do what Dr. Johnson would 
have been inclined to do if he had 
found himself in the position suggested 
for him by the sage Boswell: ‘ What 
would you do, sir, if you were locked up 
in a tower with a baby?” But Mr. Tuck 
had three thousand pounds a year, and she 
could fill The Keep with company, and 
so take him as he took his arrowroot which 
she made sapid for him with sugar, spices, 
and wine. 

Mr. Tuck, being in love chiefly with the 
reflection of himself, and Mrs. Cassidy 
with The Keep, their wooing wanted 
warmth and rather hung fire. Mr. Tuck 
yearned for advice ; but who was to advise 
him? Left without this medicine of the 
mind, of which he took as many doses for 
peptic purposes as he administered of the 
other kind to his body, with as whole- 
some a result—left, we say, without this 
mental medicine, he was at a_ stand. 
While he lay awake at night he planned 
the proposal and the proper approaches 
to it again and again, and arranged every 
word, look, and gesture thereto apper- 
taining in due and decorous sequence ; 
yet, when the hour and the woman came, 
he was dumb. 

But weak men at times do the strongest 
things, and do them out of weakness, i.e. 
lack of self-control. They seem to drive 
furiously, while in reality the horses have 
bolted. Thus it happened that while Mr. 
Tuck one day was reclining on the sofa 
with Mrs. Cassidy seated at the other end, 
nursing his foot, like a baby, on her lap, 
handling it like Izaak Walton’s frog, 
sponging it as it lay upon some oiled 
silk spread beneath it upon her knees, 
and purring over it soothingly whenever 
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Mr. Tuck drew in his breath with a sucking 
sound, as through a thrill of anguish. 

It thus happened that on this eventful 
day Mr. Tuck, as he followed through his 
spectacles the deft movement of the fair 
hand which with soft touches was drying 
his foot, shot out suddenly: 

“‘T’m not married !” 

Mrs. Cassidy, with great presence of 
mind, started up, horribly upsetting Mr. 
Tuck and his foot. 

“Not married!” and then in a voice 
that faltered a little, though, sooth to say, 
the speech was prepared for this foreseen 
crisis: “ Mr. Tuck, how have I deserved 
this from you? I quitted my home and 
my friends and risked my good name for 
you—for your sake—for the sake of our 
old friendship,” here there were tears in 
her voice, ‘‘and you have repaid me by— 
by Here she buried her face in her 
hands, too much overcome to proceed. 
When she thought the aposiopesis had 
taken effect, she raised her head, and 
fixing upon him melting eyes, in which the 
tears of sorrow had quite quenched the 
fire of anger, she murmured with the 
pathos of a breaking heart: ‘ You, of all 
men !” 

There’s no doubt at all but that this 
speech would have had the full effect 
aimed at if Mr. Tuck’s feelings had been 
disengaged ; but, with his ankle, as it 
seemed to him, wrung and wrenched off 
like a chicken’s neck, he was as insen- 
sible to all else for the moment as a 
mother with her dying child on her 
lap. Hence he only groaned pitifully, not 
remorsefully. 

It was disconcerting. Still, it was un- 
reasonable to expect the cooings of love 
from a wretch who seemed to himself to 
be undergoing the torture of the boot. 
Therefore Mrs. Cassidy, when her assault 
failed, resumed the siege without im- 
patience and without discouragement. 
She fetched some liniment meant to dull 
the pain, and, kneeling at Mr. Tuck’s feet, 
soothed the throbbing ankle therewith, 
doing her ministering gently, indeed, but 
coldly and in absolute silence. 

Mr. Tuck was silent also. On recover- 
ing a little he would have complained, but 
for his fear of transmitting another shock 
through Mrs. Cassidy to his ankle. 

She, rising at last majestic, said in a 
freezing tone: 

“Good-bye, Mr. Tuck! I am sorry I 
was shocked into putting you to pain. At 
least, you will keep my secret—keep 





secret my attendance on you? I didn’t 
think—I couldn’t think——” 

“T didn’t tell you before,” broke in Mr. 
Tuck, rather querulously than apologeti- 
cally, for his ankle throbbed still, “I 
didn’t tell you before because I didn’t 
want you to leave me. I don’t want you 
to leave me. 
me.” 

“Mr. Tuck !” 

‘¢ Besides, you wouldn’t let me tell you,” 
he continued, dropping to this bathos 
through his habit of always following out 
his own train of thought without the least 
regard to the words or feelings of any com- 
panion. Here ensued an awkward pause. 
Mrs. Cassidy couldn’t well keep up her 
attitude of amazement and confusion for 
two minutes together, nor could she deco- 
rously recall Mr. Tuck to his subject with 
the reminder : 

“ By the way, you were proposing for 
me, I think?” 

On the other hand, Mr. Tuck, having 
missed his footing and dropped down to 
this depth, didn’t know how to climb 
back. 

“T wouldn’t let you tell me!” at last 
exclaimed the widow; “I had no wish to 
force your confidence, Mr. Tuck, and I had 
no need. Your letter to Mr. Upcher told 
me.” 

“Upcher’s nonsense!” cried Mr. Tuck, 
with an unusual impetuosity, for he was 
reminded of his battered Galatea. “The 
letter was about that statuette,” pointing to 
the figure, a piteous spectacle, for it had 
suffered more than its master from their 
common mishap. It was an unfortunate 
diversion of Mr. Tuck’s mind to this 
great trouble which looked always double 
to his eyes—a loss not of twenty guineas 
only, or of the statuette only, but of 
twenty guineas and of the statuette. He 
couldn’t help descanting once more for 
a moment upon the marred beauty of 
Galatea. 

“Ah, Mr. Tuck,” softly sighed the 
widow, ‘little wonder you never married.” 

** Why ?” he asked eagerly, eager always 
to hear anything about himself. 

“You have such taste. No one could 
be beautiful enough for you.” 

“You are all I want,” he cried gallantly, 
seizing her hand—hung like a bait within 
reach—delighted at once by the compli- 
ment, by the opening it gave him, and by 
the ready advantage he took of it. “II 
propose for you,” he added, thinking with 
some complacency that he was showing 
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himself no mean master of the language of 
love. 

“T don’t know what to say,” murmured 
the widow, blushing, downcast, confused, 
and proceeding to give by broken words 
intermittent glimpses into her amazed 
mind. ‘So sudden—so lonely ! no one to 
advise with. If my poor dear——” Here 
she pulled herself up. ‘My poor dear 
husband,” being always on her lips, had 
nearly slipped out mechanically. She felt 
he was not the fittest adviser to invoke at 
this crisis. 

Meanwhile Mr. Tuck was rather think- 
ing upon his next move than listening in 
an agony of suspense for her verdict. Now, 
when a person so methodical as he is forced 
for the first time from the path of pro- 
priety, he often flounders into the wildest 
excesses. Therefore, the reader must not 
be surprised to hear that he drew the 
willing widow down on the sofa by his side, 
put his arm round her, kissed her on the 
cheek, and called her ‘“ Nan.” 

The widow was rather taken aback by 
this last endearment, for ‘“‘ Nan” was not 
her own name, but that of her dog. The 
fact was, Mr. Tuck, when meditating his 
proposal, felt that the widow’s christian- 
name was an indispensable part of his 
equipment for the enterprise. But what 
was it? Fortunately he found what he 
took for a necklace among her belongings 
on a table in his room, and on it was 
engraved the name “ Nan.” It was a pretty 
electro-plated collar for her dog, which she 
had ordered some time before in Ryecote, 
and was taking back with her on the day 
of the accident. Mrs. Cassidy was at a 
loss to think how he came by this name for 
her until he presented her some time later 
with a fac-simile of the collar, name and 
all, in real silver, which he tried to clasp 
about her neck. For Mr. Tuck having, 
after his manner, looked in vain for the 
hall-mark on the original collar the moment 
he took it into his hands, thought it safest, 
in his ignorance of ladies’ taste in orna- 
ments in general, and of Mrs. Cassidy’s 
taste in particular, to borrow this sugges- 
tion as to the form of his present, and trust 
his own judgment only as to its substance. 

This mistake of Mr. Tuck’s is worth 
mentioning only in illustration of Mrs. 
Cassidy’s tact. She resisted, indeed, with 
much modesty, Mr. Tuck’s attempt to 
clasp his wedding present about her neck ; 
but she never by a word, or even by a 
smile, led him to suspect the mistake he 
had made until after their marriage. She 





even took the name Ann in addition to 
her own—Bridget—for her wedding, had 
it inserted in the licence, and was married 
thereby, and gave it back to her dog only 
when the honeymoon was over. 

We seem to be rather hurrying matters, 
but matters were rather hurried. Mr. 
Tuck, having got over his proposal, pro- 
ceeded with unintentional frankness to 
give his chief reasons for it. Having 
dwelt long and lovingly to the widow 
about the rest of his drawing-room furni- 
ture and its cost, he passed by a natural 
digression to the exorbitance of his house- 
hold expenses, the extravagance of his 
housekeeper, and his pleasure in the pros- 
pect of her dismissal. And then, without 
in the least intending it, he gave Mrs. 
Cassidy to understand that he regarded 
her as a good investment—rather in the 
light of a patent stove, warranted to save 
its first cost in a month. The widow, who 
was not the woman to lure a hare with 
a horn, accepted the proposed situation 
with a good grace. She showed her fitness 
for it by whetting Mr. Tuck’s indignation 
at this extravagance and his resolution to 
put a stop to it at once. 

Thusit came about that Mr. Tuck became 
anxious for an immediate union, wrote at 
once for the licence, and was married within 
ten days from his proposal. 

Mrs. Tuck had the marriage advertised 
in every possible paper, that it might be 
thoroughly talked to death before her 
return to Kingsford. It was. The news 
electrified the place. It was as a city 
bereaved after a battle. Each widowed 
woman in it had lost the one thing dearer 
than a husband—a prospective husband— 
not in fair fight, either, but by treachery, 
and by means too infamous to be expressed 
through other than dark hints and Burleigh- 
like shakings of the head. 

Two absolutely incompatible theories of 
the affair were held—not as alternatives, 
but together. Mrs. Cassidy had been 
engaged to Mr. Tuck all along, and but 
mocked them with her conjectures about 
the bride to be ; and besides, and over and 
above this, she had taken advantage of 
Mr. Tuck’s accident—if, indeed, she had 
not herself caused it designedly—to keep 
him a close prisoner, and put him to the 
ancient punishment for contumacy—peine 
forte et dure—till he was tortured into a 
proposal. 

But, we need hardly say, it was not 
Mr. Tuck’s marriage, however compassed, 
which so moved the maiden city. No! 
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His marriage was not a matter of the least 
consequence or concern to anyone but 
himself and his wife; but those weeks 


before marriage which Mr. Tuck and Mrs. 


Cassidy spent together in an hotel in a 
strange town—— ! 

It was this, and this alone, which shook 
each head and shocked each heart, and 
decided Kingsford to cut Mrs. Tuck. No 
one was to visit, or invite, or countenance 
her, henceforth for ever. 

Nevertheless, such was the placability 
of these kindly Kingsford folk that, on 
Mrs. Tuck’s establishment at The Keep as 
its mistress, and as the mistress of three 
thousand pounds a year, it was a race as 
to who should be the first to call upon her. 
It is true that only part of her punishment 
was remitted. She was still to be quartered 
—i.e. torn to pieces—but not while she 
was alive to it—i.e. not to her face. 





FIVE ITALIAN DOGS. 


IN the course of a recent autumn holiday, 
most agreeably spent at a friend’s house in 
the neighbourhood of Florence, I made the 
acquaintance of several interesting persons, 
four-legged as well as two-legged, the 
most remarkable of whom unquestionably 
belonged to the former category. They 
were dogs—five Italian dogs. Although I 
spent little more than a fortnight in their 
company, I contrived within that brief 
period to overcome their inborn prejudices 
against a foreign biped, and even, by the 
exercise of considerable patience and tact, 
to acquire their friendship, more or less 
cordially displayed in exact proportion to 
the respective sternness or amenity of their 
dispositions. Being constitutionally addicted 
to the society of dogs—animals surprisingly 
quick at recognising those who wish them 
well, and rarely unrequiteful of sincere 
goodwill—and having for many a year 
past been honoured with the esteem and 
confidence of several eminent members of 
the canine community, I soon succeeded in 
convincing these Italian quadrupeds that, 
although not their compatriot by birth, I 
was the sort of person whom an honest and 
self-respecting dog might fearlessly tolerate 
and even, to a certain extent, rely upon. 
From relations of mere courtesy to those of 
genial intimacy, the transition—except in 
one case—was a rapid and complete one. 
I believe myself to be justified in asserting 
that four of those five dogs made up their 
minds, some days before I took an affec- 





tionate leave of them, to regard me as a 
firm and faithful friend, to whom their 
material interests and recreations were 
matters worthy of serious consideration 
and steadfast attention. 

Such varieties of temperament, contrasts 
of character, and diversity of habits I have 
never before encountered in five in- 
dividualities, canine or human. Light and 
darkness are not more dissimilar than any 
one of these dogs is to any other. They 
are, I should perhaps mention, the pro- 
perty of Ernesto Rossi, the great Shake- 
sperean tragedian and commentator, and 
reside in or about his beautiful villa at 
Montughi, on the hill of that name, about 
two miles from the Porta San Gallo. Their 
names are Flossy, Rio, Bozzolino, Perso, 
and Lupar. That is the order in which 
they rank amongst the members of the 
Rossi family. Nobody who knows any- 
thing about the characteristics of pet dogs 
and the qualities that especially endear 
them to their owners, will be surprised to 
learn that the most influential and beloved 
of these animals is also the smallest in size 
and the most ferocious in temper. Born to 
rule, intolerant of restraint, exclusively 
devoted to the protection and furthering of 
his own interests, Flossy deserves a para- 
graph to himself. A psychological analysis 
of this distinguished despot, carefully 
drawn up, would fill a chapter. 

In commenting upon the character of the 
venerable Countess of Kew, Thackeray 
remarked that one of the most invaluable 
gifts that Nature can bestow upon anybody 
is “a fine furioustemper.” Of the correct- 
ness of that assertion my respected friend 
Flossy is a shining illustration and con- 
clusive proof. From early puppyhood to 
advanced senility—he is at present twelve 
years old—he has bitten and snarled his 
way through life with a persevering and 
indomitable savageness that has secured 
to him the servile deference and implicit 
obedience of all who have been brought 
into contact with him. He may be not 
inaptly described as a choice assortment of 
first-class vices and evil passions neatly 
packed up in a small, fluffy, and highly 
decorative skin of creamy-white hue. A 
native of South America,:in which country 
he had been just weaned when he was 
presented to Rossi’s only daughter, Evelina, 
he is an exceptionally handsome sample of 
a cross between the Skye and Maltese 
breeds of long-haired terriers. At a time 
when his infant gums were still toothless, 
he made a spirited attempt, accompanied 
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by growls of unmistakable spitefulne:s, to 
bite his young mistress, and has ever 
since persevered in that attitude, not only 
towards herself, but towards mankind at 
large. He is an_ irreconcileable, an 
“intransigeant” of the deepest dye—an 
anthropophagist by conviction, and an 
inveterate hater of his own kind to boot. 
Above all, he is the very incarnation of 
ingratitude. I have seen him repeatedly 
attempt to bite the kind hand engaged in 
supplying him with his favourite dainty— 
a cloying preparation of coffee residue 
and pounded loaf-sugar. One of his most 
alarming habits is to all-but choke himself 
by endeavouring to swallow and growl 
simultaneously ; his anxiety to defy the 
person who has just bestowed upon him 
some tit-bit being so overpowering that he 
cannot wait to dispose of the morsel before 
giving vent to his angry feelings. I never 
dreamt that any creature—short of a 
freshly-caught Bengal tiger—could be so 
continuously irascible. Asa French friend 
of the Rossis aptly said of him one even- 
ing: “Il est rageur 4 ne pas y croire, ce 
petit grédin!” To touch him, ever so 
lightly and caressingly, is to elicit an 
explosion of choler that would do honour 
to a gouty admiral, whose chalk-stones had 
been unexpectedly administered to with a 
paviour’s rammer. I studied Flossy’s cha- 
racter closely and with absorbing interest, 
and utterly failed to discover any redeem- 
ing quality in him. My friends told me 
that he treated me with marked and 
unusual partiality. If that was so, he 
certainly demonstrated his regard in an odd 
way ; for I must do him the justice to say 
that he bit me “ wherever found.” To my 
apprehension, however, he treated every- 
body alike in this respect ; I could detect 
no shade of preference in his manner of 
snapping at my hands whenever he got half 
a chance to lay hold of them. And yet 
Flossy is beloved by those about him ; nay, 
more—he rules the Rossi household with 
practically undisputed sway. No crowned 
head is attended to more obsequiously than 
he. It is impossible to ignore him when 
he wants, or fancies he wants, anything ; 
for, until he gets it, he accompanies con- 
versation with an inexhaustible succession 
of crisp barks, produced at intervals of 
from ten to twelve seconds. Sometimes 
this performance elicits a mild remonstrance 
of “Buono, Flossy !” or a gentle rebuke of 
“ Nojoso, nojoso!” from the lady of the 
house. Sometimes, when distraction is 
painted on the faces of all the guests 





assembled round his table, Rossi performs 
an often-rehearsed little domestic comedy 
consisting in summoning a particular man- 
servant (the mere enunciation of whose 
name convulses the little dog with spasms 
of ire), and commanding him to remove 
the offender. “ Emilio! piglia Flossy e 
portalo via!” is the formula adhered to on 
such occasions. Its immediate result is a 
deafening outburst of indignant protest on 
the part of Flossy ; upon which Rossi is 
wont to remark, with a benignant smile, 
“Ts it not amazing how intelligent that 
dog is? You see, he understands all that 
I say about him, come un vero Cristiano!” 
It is probably the indomitable spirit and 
valour displayed by so small an animal 
that have secured impunity to his manifold 
offences. Some years ago, another dog (of 
whom I shall have something to say 
presently), exasperated beyond bounds by 
Flossy’s reckless provocations, snapped at 
him viciously, and tore his left eye out of 
its socket. So painful an . accident—it 
brought him to death’s door—would have 
quelled the pugnacity of most dogs, at least 
for a while. It did not produce that effect 
upon Flossy. The lady who nursed him 
night and day through his danger has 
assured me that he growled at her, when 
apparently in extremis, and bit the surgeon 
several times. I can personally testify to 
the unabated insolence of his demeanour 
towards the very dog from whom he had 
received a correction that well-nigh proved 
fatal to him. 

That dog is Rio, a black and white 
Newfoundland of extraordinary size and 
strength ; frank, impulsive, and masterful, 
an embarrassing combination of genial 
good-nature and ungovernable jealousy. 
In his manners and utterances he is more 
ursine than canine. When Dame Nature 
laid down his lines, she had a bear in her 
mind; but, probably through some technical 
error, her handiwork turned out a dog. 
Rio does not live at Montughi, but at 
Rossi’s Florentine palace, whence, every 
evening, he is brought “on the chain” to 
visit his master and mistress by a domestic 
specially affected to his service—a mild 
obsequious Tuscan, who ministers to Rio’s 
necessities with mingled terror and pride. 
He is supposed to lead Rio; as a matter of 
fact, Rio leads him, or rather drags him 
along at a laborious trot, varied by in- 
voluntary bounds. As the hour draws 
nigh at which Rio’s nightly visits take 
place, an uneasiness of deportment and 
tendency towards self-effacement make 
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themselves manifest in the other Montughi 
dogs—Flossy always excepted, who would 
not budge from his post of ’vantage on 
Signora Kossi’s chair were a seven-headed 
fiery dragon to enter the dining-room. 
Bozzolino and Perso, however, mysteriously 
vanish, ani Lupar retires to honourable 
obscurity in the stables. On arriving, 
Rio takes a preliminary canter through all 
the reception-rooms aud servants’ offices 
with a view to ascertaining whether or not 
any other dog be lurking about on the 
premises. Having completed this tour of 
inspection, during which he is distinctly 
audible to the naked ear, he gallops into 
the salle-’-manger, and pays his respects to 
his master and mistress. It is during this 
ceremony that his utterances, intended to 
express the loyalty and devotion with 
which his heart is teeming, exactly resemble 
those of an infuriate bear. When we first 
met, he favoured me with a few remarks, 
purporting—as I was subsequently in- 
formed—that he was glad to see me, and 
hoped we should get on together. I 
thought my last hour was come, and 
stiffened my sinews for a death-struggle. 
We subsequently bécame excellent friends. 
I propitiated him with fowl-bones and 
ultimately won his affection by gratifying 
his taste for chunks of bread-crust steeped 
in gravy. Ia acknowledgment of these 
attentions he would roll on his back at my 
feet for five minutes at a stretch, growling 
all the while like Atta Troll. That is 
Itio’s way of apprising his particular friends 
that he is a grateful and contented dog. 
But when the jealous fit is upon him—not 
infrequently by any means—the latent 
truculence of his nature breaks out, and he 
becomes uncontrollable, save by one—a 
lady to whom dogs and men alike submit, 
rejoicing in their subjugation. I mean the 
Signora Padrona, my esteemed friend 
Evelina Rossi, who, with a word and glance, 
can always bring the fierce Newfoundland 
to his bearings, and change, as though by 
enchantment, the red glare of his angry 
eye into a fond and loving look. 

Bozzolino is a comic dog, of no recog- 
nised breed. His appearance is that of a 
fat fox with a curly brush and short legs. 
Under a mask of buffoonery he conceals 
great strength of will and remarkable 
reasoning powers. Seemingly volatile and 
eccentric, he is really a shrewd and pains- 
taking student of humancharacter. F'rivolity 
with him is a means to the end; for 
experience has taught him that dog-lovers 
regard it as covering a multitude of sins. 





Bozzolino knows that a frivolous dog, 
being held irresponsible for his actions, 
can generally have his own way. He has, 
therefore, assiduously addressed himself to 
earning a reputation for light-hearted 
eccentricity, and with triumphant success. 
For instance, it is not his humour to sleep 
or breakfast at the villa, but at the house 
of one of Rossi’s contadini, about half-way 
down the avenue of cedars and olive-trees 
that leads from La Macine to the high road. 
Though he is the signora’s own personal 
dog—her body-dog, from a German point 
of view—she puts up with his residential 
“vagaries ” on the ground that ‘‘ Bozzolino 
is so frivolous.” As, after I had known 
him for a day or two, Bozzolino’s frivolity 
struck me as studied rather than spon- 
taneous, and somewhat more obtrusively 
put forward than was consistent with the 
inborn carelessness of character attributed 
to him; as, moreover, upon several occa- 
sions (when he did not know I was 
watching him) I had detected an expression 
of consummate slyness in his lively hazel 
eye, I resolved to try whether close 
observation of his habits might not enable 
me to divine his motive for dividing his 
time between luxury at the villa—a 
very dog’s paradise—and frugality at 
the cottage. That he was a surpassingly 
greedy dog I knew; his appetite and 
capacity of stowage, considered in rela- 
tion to his size, had already astounded 
me ; and it was his greediness that furnished 
the clue by following up which I succeeded 
eventually in plucking out the heart of 
Bozzolino’s mystery. As I have already 
stated, he never passed the night at La 
Macine. After dinner every evening, when 
cards or music had set in, Bozzoline dis- 
appeared, and we saw no more of him until 
the following afternoon, when, it being 
the signora’s daily custom to drive into 
Florence at about two p.m., he was found 
awaiting her by the cottage of his choice, 
whence he escorted her vociferously to the 
great iron gates of the domain, beyond 
which he declined to follow the carriage. 
When she returned, however, no matter at 
what hour, Bozzolino was “in waiting” at 
the contadino’s door, with demonstrations 
of exaggerated rapture, to accompany her 
home. Presently the dinner-bell rang, 
and Bozzolino took up a strategic position 
to the left of the signora’s chair. From 
that moment till the end of the repast his 
gaze was riveted upon her face, never 
relaxing its pitiful importunity for a 
second, even after it had been responded 
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to by food enough for two dogs of his 
calibre. His every lineament, so to speak, 
inferred privation of an altogether unbear- 
able stringency ; his attitude and expres- 
sion were ineffably pathetic. A finer piece 
of acting in dumb show I never witnessed, 
nor did it ever fail to produce the desired 
effect. ‘How hungry poor Bozzolino 
looks,” the signora would say, when this 
ingenious pantomime had lasted a few 
minutes ; “I am sure those Martellis starve 
him ;” and a third plateful of succulent 
scraps would be set before Bozzolino, to be 
cleared of its contents with incredible 
swiftness. This supplement, this gross 
superfluity of nourishment, was the sole 
aim and end of all his assumed frivolity 
and eccentricity of habits. Had he taken 
his morning meal at home, like the other 
dogs, his evening pretence of starvation 
must have been promptly detected, and 
disgrace could hardly have failed to follow 
exposure. His periodical visits to the 
Martellis, however, served his purpose per- 
fectly, by exposing those worthy peasants 
to the imputation of keeping him on short 
commons, and thus justifying his mute 
claim to an extra helping. A dog who could 
mature and carry out to its most delicate 
detail so subtle and elaborate a plan as 
the above, is a loss to Italian diplomacy. His 
name should be Machiaville, not Bozzolino. 

Perso’s connection with the Rossi family 
originated, as his name indicates, in his 
being a lost dog. This waif is yellow, long, 
and wiry, suggesting a Yorkshire tyke 
which has made lifelong but ineffectual 
efforts to become a deerhound. His 
owners know him to be an unusually con- 
fused mongrel ; but, in describing him to 
inquisitive foreigners, they keep up a kindly 
fiction to the effect that he represents a 
rare and curious variety of Apennine sheep- 
dog. I have observed that they only utter 
this myth in his presence ; from which fact 
I infer that it was invented with a view to 
raising him in his own estimation, or at 
least to sparing him the humiliation of 
being referred to asa nondescript. Appear- 
ances are certainly against Perso; they 
could not well be more so ; but the proverb 
says they are deceitful, and in his case the 
proverb is right. A gentler, humbler, 
more forgiving, affectionate creature never 
drew breath. He is a very worm for 
meekness and diffidence. His spirits must 
have been suddenly knocked down, pro- 
bably in early life, by some tremendous 
domestic calamity, and he has never been 
able to pick them up. When other dogs 





bite him he only howls, and creeps away 
sorrowfully to lick his wounds in private. 
His attitude towards society at large is a 
recumbent and inverted one; called or 
spoken to, even in the friendliest tone, he 
falls down prostrate, turns limply over 
upon his back, and folds up his four paws, 
expectant of the worst, but deprecating 
excessive violence. ‘‘ Kick me,” he seems 
to say; “you have a right to do so. 
Heaven forefend that I should question 
that right, or resent its exercise. But, if 
one so abject may venture to offer a 
suggestion, do not utterly pulverise me. 
Leave me life enough to permit of my 
licking your hand, and humbly thanking 
you for a well-merited correction.” He is 
afraid of -everything; I might say of 
nothing, for I have seen him start and 
shiver at his own shadow; but, above all 
else, of Rio, who one day, in a paroxysm 
of jealousy, took a mouthful out of his 
head. When Perso hears his enemy’s bark, 
far away down the avenue, he begins to 
tremble in every limb, as though smitten 
with palsy ; he disposes of his tail and ears 
in such sort that they all but vanish from 
sight, and glides away in a spectral manner 
to the nearest hiding-place. If discovered 
by the Newfoundland, who sometimes 
takes especial pains to hunt him up, he 
grovels before that overbearing tyrant, 
gasping with affright, and whimpering for 
mercy. Asarule Rio, contented with having 
demonstrated his mastery over the only 
other large dog in the establishment, sniffs 
at him contemptuously, utters a monitory 
growl or two, and turns away with his 
nose in the air, as from something too 
despicably low to merit further attention. 
After an interview of this class, hours 
elapse before Perso’s nerves recover from 
the shock they have sustained. He retires 
to a corner, coils himself up tight, and 
shakes. Perso, however, must have his 
moments of expansiveness, and cannot be 
insensible to the passion of love; for, 
having noticed upon different occasions, 
whilst driving about the neighbourhood 
of Montughi, several melancholy mongrels 
bearing more or less resemblance to my 
abashed friend at La Macine, I ventured to 
enquire whether these, too, were Apennine 
dogs of any peculiar breed, and received 
the answer: “Sono figlidi Perso.” I could 
not have credited him with the courage to 
woo; but, with respect to the number of 
his offspring, it appears that he is quite a 
patriarch. Possibly he finds consolation 
in family joys for the wrongs of his 
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blighted youth and for the general decon- 
sideration brought upon him by his pusil- 
lanimity. No dog to whose name the 
adjective “poor” is invariably prefixed 
when he is addressed, or even casually 
mentioned, can enjoy the proud moral 
voluptuousness of self-respect in connection 
with his social relations; but it may be 
that he is looked up to by his own wives 
and children, and I have reason to believe 
that Perso assumes an air of mild authority 
in his domestic circles. Unseen myself, I 
have more than once seen him playfully 
rebuke one of his consorts—Lupar, the 
last of the five Italian dogs inadequately 
dealt with in this hasty sketch—by biting her 
ears. He is, moreover, somewhat peremp- 
tory with his fleas. This trait, and his con- 
spicuous expertness as a fly-catcher, incline 
me to the opinion that Perso has some 
latent energy about him, and will some day 
astonish his friends by taking his own part, 
perhaps, even, by growling ! 

Of Lupar, Perso’s Khanoum or chief 
wife, I wish to speak with such modera- 
tion as may be compatible with my painful 
remembrance of the harassing personal 
inconvenience and annoyance inflicted 
upon me by that execrable animal during 
my sojourn at La Macine. She is, perhaps, 
not so much a dog as a highly ingenious 
and efficient self-winding-up engine for the 
production of barks. Not admitted to the 
interior of the villa—I could never lure 
her even to cross its threshold—she is 
supposed to reside in a kennel specially 
affected to her use upon a broad stone 
terrace fronting the house. It is her 
official function, however, to keep watch 
over Rossi’s property ; consequently, she 
persistently abstains from availing herself 
of the accommodation provided for her, 
and lopes up and down the aforesaid 
terrace from dewy eve to sparkling morn, 
discharging several hundred thousand 
powerful barks during the hours usually 
devoted to slumber. As far as she and 
the miscreants she is supposed to frighten 
away are concerned, nothing ever comes 
of this dreadful practice. Rossi’s vines 
are plundered with impressive regularity 
by nocturnal amateurs of the grape, who 
carry off their booty unmolested, and, I 
dare say, smiling. But the effect of Lupar 
on temporary residents at La Macine is 
disastrous, maddening, and—by reason of 
the language it provokes—eminenily pre- 
judicial to their salvation. A good many 
dogs inhabit the Arno valley, and pass 
their nights al fresco. Lupar renders 





them incessantly and hideously vocal for 
mariy a mile. They would be as silent as 
oysters but for her. Whenever bronchial 
fatigue compels her to pause for a few 
seconds their yelping at once dies out, and 
peace reigns over Tuscany. As soon as 
she has recovered breath, however, she 
starts them off again with a fresh solo, 
and they take up their choral parts as 
vivaciously as though murdering sleep 
were an honourable and lucrative pro- 
fession. Then Tuscany, or at least the 
stranger within its gates, becomes wakeful 
again, and impairs its psychical prospects 
by a desperate endeavour to exhaust the 
Italian vocabulary of expletives. Lupar 
is the head and front of all this offending, 
and her moral responsibilities must, by 
this time, be something tremendous, for, 
as I am credibly informed, she has 
shattered the rest of an entire commune 
every night, and all night long, throughout 
the past two years. If maledictions could 
have consumed her during my experiences 
of her iterative capacities, there would not 
have been an ash of her left on the second 
morning after my arrival at Montughi. 
Fortunately for her, ‘‘ words are but breath, 
and breath a vapour is.” I parted from her 


without sorrow, however, and fondly hope 
She is 


I may never hear her bark again. 
the only one of the five Italian dogs I 
met at Ernesto Rossi’s country house whose 


idiosyncrasies caused me unmitigated 
distress, and still rankle in my memory. 


BY THE FIRE. 
SHE sat and mused by the drift-wood fire, 
As the leaping flames flashed high and higher, 
And the phantoms of youth, as tair and bright, 
Grew for her gaze in the ruddy light ; 
The blossoms she gathered in life’s young days, 
Wreathed and waved in the flickering blaze ; 
And she laughed through a sunny mist of tears, 
That rose at the dream of her April years ; 
And ever and aye the sudden rain, 
Plashed on the glittering window-pane. 


Sobered and saddened the pictures that showed 
As the drift-wood logs to a red core glowed, 
And the fancied figures of older time 

Passed with the steadied step of their prime ; 
The daisies and snowdrops bloomed and died, 
Red roses and lilies stood side by side, 

While richer, and fuller, and deeper grew, 

The lines of the pictures August drew ; 

And ever and aye the falling rain, 

Streamed thick and fast on the window-pane. 


The drift-wood died down into feathery ash, 
Where faintly and fitfully shone the flash ;3 
Slowly and sadly her pulses beat, 

And soft was the fall, as of vanishing feet ; 
And lush and green as from guarded grave, 
She saw the grass of the valley wave; 
And like echoes in ruins seemed to sigh, 
The ‘‘ wet west wind ” that went wandering by, 
And caught the sweep of the sullen rain, 

And dashed it against the window-pane. 
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EOS. 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 


A sIGH came up through the forest. 
A sobbing breath of the dying summer. 
It stirred the leaves, scarlet, and russet, 
and orange, of the trees that had already 
begun to don their autumn dress, and 
scattered the petals of a crimson-flowered 
creeper at the feet of a man and woman 
standing near, 

The man _ stooped—mechanically it 
seemed, for his face betrayed neither 
interest nor admiration—and gathered up 
two or three in his hand. There was a 
cluster of the same flower at the girl’s 
throat. He had himself picked it, and 
given it to her a short time before. Then 
he spoke in answer to her last speech. 

“Tam glad you say that I was not to 
blame. I am afraid that I was. I shall 
never be able to do away with that fear. 
Still, it is just some small alleviation to 
the pain, that you believe that I would not 
willingly have brought you to this.” He 
spoke in a still gentle voice—a voice that 
made the strangest contrast to his white 
lips and haggard eyes. 

The girl, scarcely out of her childhood, 
— hotly, then shivered from head to 
oot. 

“ No—no!” she exclaimed in sudden 
passion. ‘“ You had nothing to do with it. 
It was all my own fault. You would never 
have asked me to marry you that day if 
I had not——” 

She stopped, and hiding her face in her 
hands, broke out into pitiful shamed sobs. 

The young man made no attempt for 
a moment to approach her. He stood 
looking at her, his handsome face growing 
whiter, his lips more strained and drawn, 
as if he were bearing the burden of two 
agonies—his own and hers—and that it 
was almost more than mortal strength 
could endure. 

But he prevailed. There was a curious 
kind of repressed strength, physical and 
moral, in everything he said or did, that 
showed itself in every line of his face, 
in every muscle of his magnificent figure, 
that told the conquest would be his. 

He took a step over to the sobbing girl, 
upon whose slender finger gleamed a plain 
goldring. She did not look up, but bent 
a little towards him, as if claiming his 
strength to support her. He passed his 
arm round her, and with a quick, long- 
drawn breath, she let her head rest on his 
breast. 





“Tt was so wicked of me to talk like 
that,” she exclaimed, raising her face after 
a second or two in quick remorseful pain, to 
his. ‘ You, who are so good to me; you, 
who never think from morning to night of 
any one but me; you, who are my husband, 
just as you are my love! Oh, Michael, I 
grumble and say hard things and make 
your life miserable—yes, I do! Every time 
I am lonely and unhappy you look as if I 
had nearly broken your heart, and yet you 
are always so gentle and patient. But, 
Michael, I do love you. It is just that. If 
mother and all of them should forgive me, 
and want me back, I would not go without 
you. I could not live again as I did, now 
that you have once been in my life. You 
believe that, don’t you?” She clung to 
him with a childlike, passionate abandon, 
and raising her arms drew his tall head 
down to hers. 

He kissed her quivering lips, and drew 
her closer to him. 

For a second there was silence ; only the 
ceaseless chirp of the grasshoppers, so con- 
stant, so monotonous, so shrill, that it 
seemed as if it were the only sound in all 
the forest, broke upon the evening stillness. 

It rose above, and crushed into insigni- 
ficance, every other sound of life, until it 
appeared to Michael Laurie as if they two 
and the grasshoppers were the only living 
things breathing and moving in all that 
vast dimness of wooded avenues. 

Two solitary human beings acting out 
there some terrible drama, with the eternal 
chirping of those shrill grasshoppers for the 
chorus. 

It hurt him at last. It seemed to hurt 
him more than the sobs of the girl on his 
breast as they gradually became fainter and 
died into long-drawn breaths. 

The shrill sound seemed to enter his 
brain and prevent his thinking, and mingle 
with the beats of his heart, until he 
scarcely knew if it were beating at all, or 
whether it had not stopped ever since that 
moment a short time before, when his wife 
had upbraided him with bitter, passionate 
reproaches for bringing her out of her 
happy girl’s life into such a place as this. 

The wife was still resting in his arms, 
her tears were still wet on his hand which 
she had raised to her lips in her remorseful 
pain—but those grasshoppers ! 

The pitiless, hard monotony of their 
chorus seemed to give the lie to it all—to 
the clinging embrace, the bitterness and 
self-reproach of the tears. It was neither 
mocking, nor merry, nor doubting. 
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It only repeated over and over again, 
till it sounded like the beat of an eternal 
pendulum, the motions of which had never 
had a beginning, and might never have an 
end, the whisper of his own heart : 

* Love doubts, love dies.” 

He had not yet dared put the whisper 
into words. 

But the thought before which his man’s 
strength and courage quailed, those grass- 
hoppers caught up and echoed in heartless, 
shameless cruelty, till all the wood rang with 
the expression of his heart’s pain. Suddenly 
there was a movement from the figure in 
his arms. The terror and the stillness of 
the forest fell upon her again, even though 
she rested so close to him that she could 
have counted every beat of his heart. 

She raised her head and looked round, 
her eyes dilating with the fear and the awe 
of the place ; she caught his hand in hers 
convulsively. 

“ It is lonely, Michael ! It is lonely, is not 
it?” she cried with a shuddering breath. 

He too glanced round. The dusk of the 
summer night had stolen up every opening 
between the silent trees, and was already 
close upon them, shutting them in as with 
a ghostly shroud from the life and the love 
of the human beings who dwelt together in 
the towns and cities beyond the woods and 
forests. He had thought love was divine, 
and, therefore, all-sufficient to itself. He 
had been mistaken. 

“ Yes, dear,” he said gently. “It is very 
lonely—though I never found it so before. 
Come home now.” 


CHAPTER II. 


TuHat night, when his wife lay sleeping, 
Michael Laurie paced up and down the 
living-room of the tiny house he had built 
himself for his love. 

There was not a nail but had been driven 
in by his own hand, not a plank but had 
been cut from the tree he had himself 
felled. If the thoughts, and the heart- 
beats, and the great desires, and the pas- 
sionate longings which had entered into 
every action of his strong right arm, from 
the first stroke of the axe to the last blow 
of the hammer, could have taken visible 
shape, that tiny cottage, in the midst of 
the vast woods, would have become a 
temple such as no mortal eye had ever yet 
beheld. Yet, though he had spent the 
best of his strength and his cunning upon 
it, it had appeared so miserable and rude a 
casket for the treasure it was to hold, 
that his heart had failed him till she, 





seeing it for the first time, had stood still 
in a silence of wonder and delight, and 
then had turned to him with eyes in which 


‘the misty tears could not hide the love- 


light, and with lips that trembled as they 
tried to smile, had said : 

* Ah, Michael, what a beautiful home 
you have made me!” 

Yes, it was the same woman who had 
reproached him a few hours ago. 

Michael drew a deep breath through his 
clenched teeth, then, as if he would shut 
out the sight of everything that recalled 
that day and this, he fiung himself into a 
chair, and laying his arms on the table, 
buried his face in them. 

But he might as well have tried to crush 
out the love of his heart. 

As he sat there, the whole history of 
that love rose up before him, each separate 
act and incident taking the shape of a 
phantom shadow, mocking at his present 
pain. 

The burning hotel with its horrible 
sighis and sounds. The rescue of that 
child-girl already scorched and wounded 
by the fierce flames, and the giving her 
back to her father and mother, who in 
their wild delight and gratitude would 
have knelt at his feet and blessed him. 

Him —a working - man, while they 
belonged to the great ones of the 
earth ! 

Then for the first time in all his life 
Michael Laurie felt the presence of the 
great gulf fixed between the high-born and 
earth’s workers. 

Was it the first time? Or was it not 
rather a foreshadowing of its depth and 
breadth which had fallen upon him, as he 
fought his way through the smoke and the 
flames, the slight figure pressed closely to 
his breast, when, as he bent over her to see 
that she was not hurt to the death, she 
had opened her eyes, and met his with a 
-~ that would haunt his life to that life’s 
end ? 

As he sat there the shadows crowded 
upon him so thick and fast that they 
bewildered him. 

How all that happened afterwards 
should have happened, he could not under- 
stand. How her life should have become 
the echo of the great love that stirred his 
to its depths, he could not comprehend. 

His own greatness and strength, which 
placed him far above the average of men, 
made him humble as a child in the presence 
of his love. 

Yet the miracle was worked, and a day 
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came, when she, all involuntarily, betrayed 
the secret that troubled her. 

With a sound like a smothered groan 
Michael Laurie turned his head restlessly. 
Even then, it would not have been too late 
to leave her. Honour, pride, love, all told 
him that he, a working-man, had nothing 
to do with her life, belonging as it did to 
the great and the rich. What did it matter 
that he, by right of mental and moral 
superiority, had been selected a leader in 
his own class, that he gloried in that 
same class as the one bearing the heat and 
the burden of the day in life’s great battle ? 
He still knew perfectly that fortune, which 
has so great a share in ruling men’s lives 
whether they will or no, had set her as far 
apart from him as if they had been living 
in separate worlds. But he stayed. In 
despite of the parents’ opposition they 
were married, and she left her own home 
to follow him to the one he had prepared 
for her. He had been only passing through 
the town when he had saved her life, and 
he took her back to the distant woods in 
which his work lay. 

For the first year the only shadow upon 
the perfect happiness of their married life 
was the bitterness and grief of the father 
and mother, who, their wounded pride 
stronger than their gratitude, refused all 
attempts at reconciliation. 

The cloud was dark enough, Michael 
Laurie ,knowing that they had reason—at 
least, the reason that acts as the founda- 
tion of the laws by which society governs 
itself—on their side, while Daisy, who had 
been their only child, and the very delight 
of their hearts, grieved intensely for the 
loss of their affection. But the shadow 
only affected the love between them, in 
that it drew them closer together, she 
depending upon and clinging more to the 
love that must now make her whole world; 
he, enfolding her in a great protecting 
tenderness, exerting himself, body and 
soul, to save her from the very faintest 
need of repentance for her rash act. 

Just one year of great, perfect happiness, 
without a single doubt to cast a shadow. 

Then, how it began he could not tell. 

The shadow was so faint, so intangible, 
that settled down upon the love of the 
household, that, until it culminated in 
that scene that afternoon, he could not 
have put its presence into words. He had 
striven hard to make himself her equal— 
harder, great as his ambition had been, 
than he had ever done in the old days 
before he knew her. But, after all, he was 





a son of the people, self-taught, self-culti- 
vated. Little tricks of speech, of which 
he himself was not conscious, till he saw 
the sudden involuntary shrinking in her 
face ; common hardships and roughnesses, 
which, with all his care, he could not quite 
banish from their workaday life, and which 
he, accustomed to them all his life, scarcely 
noticed ; the contact, even in this far-out- 
of-the-way spot, with things and people 
which at one time she had beheld as 
from another world, but which now, as 
belonging to the class and lot of her hus- 
band, were necessarily brought so closely 
into her own life. 

Then the long days, without even that 
ee, presence to cheer and help 

er. 

Long, weary days, when he was at his 
work, and she had nothing to do but sit 
and long for his coming, while the awe 
and the silent mystery of those vast woods, 
in which she might wander for days and 
never see a fellow-creature’s face, nor hear 
a human voice, began to weave its spell 
over her and overshadow her life, coming, 
as she had done, straight from the 
pleasures, and amusements, and society 
that cities provide for the rich ones of the 
earth. 

The thin end of the wedge had been 
inserted, and the rift grew wider and 
wider as the days went on, and neither 
the efforts of husband and wife could close 
it again ; and the worst part was that each 
knew that the other saw and felt its dread 
presence, try as they both would to ignore 
it. But even that veil of ignorance had 
been rent at last.. Could it ever be closed 
again so perfectly as to hide completely the 
mistrust, and the bitterness, and the dis- 
appointment? And as the grey morning 
light stole into the room, gradually bring- 
ing into view all the numberless devices 
wrought by his hand for the love of his 
life— the carved book-case, the quaint 
brackets, the very flowers, brought only 
yesterday from the scene of his distant 
work—Michael Laurie knew that it would 
never be. 

He rose at last, staggering a little as he 
did so. He stood still for a second, facing 
the window, through which fell now the 
daylight, no longer wan, and pale, and 
grey, but a glorious stream of crimson 
sunny light, while suddenly, instead of the 
shrill, joyless cry of the grasshoppers, 
there had burst from every tree and shrub 
the glad, merry voices of the birds. 

In the place of the chill and the silence 
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of death, were the stir and the glory of glad, 
passionate life. 
“Yes,” he said to himself, with a faint 


smile, though there was no echo of the. 


earth’s new gladness and hope in his eyes, 
“ Aurora returned every morning as beau- 
tiful as when she left the earth, but she 
forgot that Tithonus was not of the gods 
like herself, and all her love was not 
powerful enough to make him god-like too. 
Yet I, like him, must live on in her life for 
ever.” 

He put up his hand as if the dazzling 
light hurt his eyes, then turned, and went 
softly into their sleeping-room. 

Daisy was not awake. 

She had been crying bitterly before 
falling asleep. He could see that by the 
swollen eyelids and fever-flushed cheek. 
One little hand, with its golden circlet, was 
resting on the round throat, and, as he bent 
over her, he saw that it was clasping the 
locket she always wore, day and night. 

One day, some time after he had first 
met her, he had left at her house a basket 
full of a beautiful crimson flower, for which 
she had expressed her admiration. She 
was going to a ball, and wished to wear 
some of the flowers in her dress. He had 
gone miles to get them for her, for they 
only grew in certain places. 

One day, after they were married, she 
opened the locket shyly and showed him 
inside some faded flower-petals. She had 
saved them from the crimson creeper. 
Last night, she had cried herself to sleep, 
holding the locket tightly in her hand. 

The sight went to Michael’s heart with 
a stab of intolerable pain. She loved him 
through it all. 

With a look of infinite pity and tender- 
ness, he bent down and touched her fore- 
head with his pale lips. 

“Gods should not mate with mortals,” 
he said ; ‘‘for even their love is not strong 
enough to conquer destiny.” 

Then, without waking her, he went out 
to his day’s work, for, after all, he had her 
bread to win. 


CHAPTER III, 


WHEN Michael Laurie returned that 
afternoon he found his home deserted. 

His wife had left him. 

When he started in the morning he had 
not meant to be long away. He had 
hurried on the work, working harder than 
the men he was superintending, waiting 
neither for food nor rest; but in spite of 
his efforts the afternoon sun was already 





casting long shadows when he approached 
their home again. 

This afternoon, there was no wife waiting 
to greet him as the house came into view. 

The door, too, with its framework of 
tangled, fragrant creepers, was closed. 

As his eyes fell upon it, Michael stopped, 
an exclamation breaking from him. 

Across the threshold lay the great 
English mastiff he had given her for her 
companion and guardian. It never left her, 
either in her walks or in the house, seem- 
ing to understand to the full the great 
trust its master reposed in it. 

It looked at Michael now, with a curious 
wistful expression in its eyes, and then, 
without attempting to come and meet him, 
flung back its head and gave a pitiful 
howl. 

“ Daisy !” called Michael, a terrible fear 
sending the blood rushing back to his 
heart as he ran towards the house, 
“ Daisy !” 

There was noanswer. The house with 
its closed door was silent, and the only 
movement that broke its oppressive still- 
ness, was the flutter of the muslin curtains 
as the breeze swayed them to and fro in 
the open window. 

He opened the door and crossed the 
threshold, the dog following him. The 
first wild paroxysm of fear passed, a 
curious stillness seemed to have taken 
possession of Michael. 

It was the passive acceptance of the 
inevitable. As he entered the house, it 
was as if all the vague presentiments of 
evil, the dull fear and dread that had 
lurked in his heart before, had taken visible 
shape, and the sight of its terror, Medusa- 
like, had turned him to stone. 

He went from room to room, though he 
knew all the time that she would not be 
there. He did not enter the sleeping- 
room in which he had last looked upon her 
face only that morning. He stood on the 
threshold and looked slowly round it, then 
he drew back and closed the door very 
softly, very reverently, with an expression 
on his face as if he were closing the door 
upon the dead, only the dead which left 
behind no hope, no waiting love, no trust- 
ing patience. Even the dog seemed to 
feel some of the chill despair, and crept 
closer to his side. By-and-by he found a 
short note from his wife’s father, saying 
that he had come to fetch his daughter, 
and had taken her away with him. 

How the next few days passed, Michael 
could never tell, He went to his work as 
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usual, and mixed with the other men, and 
talked even, and ate to keep himself alive. 
To his fellow-workmen he seemed to be 
living his ordinary life, except that he did 
not return to the house in the woods. 
Once, in answer to a question of one of 
the men, he said his wife was dead, and 
there was something in his voice and 
eyes that made the man ask no further 
question. 

He did return to the house once again. 

It was at night. 

He opened the doorand went in. Then 
he brought out all the things he had 
fashioned and made himself, or that he 
had bought for her own particular use and 
fancy, and piling them up outside, set fire 
to them. 

He stood there till everything was 
burned, and there only remained such 
charred wood and ashes that the earth and 
the air could soon destroy, and hide from 
the eyes of men. 

“I could not bear to think of anyone 
using them after her,” he said to himself 
as he turned away, “and she will never 
want them again.” 

Then he unclosed all the doors and 
windows of the house, leaving it open to 
the sun, and the winds, and the rain, that 
they might work their will as they listed. 

So he went away, leaving it desolate 
and deserted in the pale grey of the 
dawn. 

And thus it happened that when a 
messenger came from his wife’s father, he 
found no one to receive the letters he 
carried, nor could he hear any news of 
Michael Laurie, for the latter had thrown 
up the work upon which he had been 
engaged, and had gone, no one knew 
whither. 


It was a clear frosty afternoon, the last 
day of the old year. The pavements of 
the town were thronged by passers-by as 
they hurried from shop to shop, making 
their purchases of the dainty gifts to be 
distributed on the morrow, while the roads 
were hardly passable with the carriages 
and vehicles of every description that 
flowed through them in a great roaring 
wave of traffic. 

All the town seemed to be out in the 
streets, which were full of the murmur of 
voices, of busy eager faces, of the rush and 
the stir of life, as it pulses and throbs 
through all the arteries of a great city of 
gay shops, and sights of wealth, and luxury, 
and refinement. 





Though it was growing late in the after- 
noon, and the gas-lamps were already burn- 
ing, the streets were still full, and a man 
making his way through them, unaccus- 
tomed to the sights and sounds of a great 
town, felt bewildered and weary at the 
endless stops and jostlings, and as he came 
out into a clear space, he drew a breath of 
relief, wondering with a vague kind of 
curiosity how people ever grew used to the 
close air, the noise, the unrest, the reckless 
pursuit of pleasure, or profit, or advance- 
ment, that appear to make up the sum of 
city life, The dusky shadows had filled the 
whole of one of the broadest and finest 
streets of the town when he turned into it. 
He had come with a purpose, judging from 
the steady, unerring course he had pursued 
to reach this street, but as he turned into it 
something within him seemed to fail him. 
He hesitated, and then began to walk with 
laggard feet down its length. 

Suddenly a carriage, containing a gentle- 
man and a lady closely wrapped in furs, 
rolled swiftly towards him. He had only 
just time to step into the shadow of one 
of the doorways when it pulled up at the 
house next to him. 

At the same moment the door opened 
and a flood of light fell from the hall upon 
the pavement, while a man and a maid- 
servant came quickly down the steps. The 
gentleman was already helping the lady to 
alight, and while the old butler gathered up 
her wraps, the maid assisted her mistress. 
The slight delicate woman in her rich 
dress of furs seemed the centre round 
which the whole care and tenderness of 
the house clustered. 

A centre of interest doomed to be the very 
frailest upon which human hopes were ever 
set, judging from the face upon which the 
lamplight fell as she mounted the steps. 
Thin, white, fragile, with a listless, hopeless 
look in the great dark eyes, and despairing 
sorrow in the curve of the mouth. 

As Michael Laurie, with a start of 
shocked horror, bent forward to gaze into 
the face of the woman he had come from 
so far to look upon once again, the other 
man saw him. He too started, but he did 
not say a word. He assisted his daughter 
into the house, and then, coming out again, 
pulled the door to after him. He had only 
been absent a few seconds, the carriage 
had not yet turned the end of the street, 
when he stood by the side of Michael 
Laurie. ; 

The latter had not moved from the spot 
from which he had seen his wife. 
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The elder man laid his hand on his 
arm. 

“Yes, my daughter is dying,” he said 
in still, hard tones, “and it is you who 
have killed her. Why did you go away 
without a word ?” 

“Dying!” Michael repeated the word 
mechanically. Then some of the sense of 
the other’s speech seemed to dawn upon 
him. ‘“ But she left me. She grew 
tired. Yet I thought I could have made 
her happy.” 

The father paid no attention to his 
words. All the pride and the arrogance 
of his nature had vanished in the pain of 
seeing his child fading slowly before his 
eyes. 

“She did not leave you. If you had 
not distrusted her so quickly you would 
have had an explanation. I found her, 
that day, ill—dying, I was afraid then. 
You do not know,” he glanced up at an 
upper window from which a light shone, 
“you have not heard, and we could not 
let you know. I took her away that day. 
She was too ill to write, and I left that 
note. I confess I was still angry with you. 
I confess that there I did the wrong that 
has been punished so bitterly since. I did 
not explain that I had only persuaded her 
to come on the condition that you were to 
come too. Afterwards it was too late. 
You had gone.” 

“Why should I havestayed? I thought 
it was of her own free will.” 

“Tt was not. And since her child ”— 
Michael started ; up till this moment he 
could only think of one thing: that Daisy 
was dying—“was born she has been 
gradually fading away. It seemed as if, 
when there was no longer any hope of 
finding you, she lost all desire to live. 
You alone can call her back, if only it be 
not too late.” 

Michael Laurie put him on one side and 
moved towards the house. 

“No, not at once,” said the other, 
detaining him. ‘The shock might kill 
her. I must prepare her for seeing you.” 

How long Michael Laurie paced up and 
down outside the house he did not know. 
It seemed an eternity, in which he lived 
over again all the bitterness, and the 
despair, and the blankness that had fallen 
upon his life when he thought Daisy had 
left him for ever. 

He was called at last. It was his wife’s 
mother who brought him to the room 
where his wife awaited him. 

But he had no word for her as he 





followed her. It would have been as 
impossible to speak to any one of the 
interview that was to take place, as in that 
supreme moment to notice the rich carpets 
and silken hangings, the hundred signs of 
luxury and wealth that had been given up 
once for love’s sake, In spite of the chorus 
of grasshoppers, love seemed once more 
all-powerful, all-sufficient. 

Outside the door he was left alone. 

He opened it and went in. 

Daisy had had her baby brought to her, 
and as he entered she rose from her chair, 
the child pressed close to her breast, and 
tried to come to meet him. But even if 
the trembling that had seized her had 
allowed her to move, there would have 
been no need. The next second he was at 
her side, and kneeling down had stretched 
his arms round her, resting his head against 
the arms that held his child and hers. 

He could not have spoken that first 
moment in which he stood in the presence 
of the woman who had changed so terribly 
since he last saw her. She had nothing to 
say either, but her eyes filled slowly with 
tears that seemed to well up from her very 
heart’s depths, and fell softly on the sleep- 
ing child. 

Michael was the first to move. The 
trembling of the slender figure in his arms 
reminded him how little she could bear of 
either joy or sorrow. 

He rose to his feet, and drew her and the 
child close to him, supporting them both 
with his own strong arms. 

“You have quite forgiven me, Michael ?” 
she asked. “If only you knew how——” 

“Don’t speak of it any more. I under- 
stand now, but I did not know then, and I 
thought you would not wish to see me 
again, and the knowledge that I could do 
nothing to separate your life from mine, 
to leave you free as I found you, was almost 
more than I could bear. Now——” 

‘* Now you will never leave me any more, 
Michael, life seems almost too good! 
Even my father and mother have forgiven 
me. Do you know what they wish? That 
you and I should live with them here, that 
you should give up your work and all the 
hardness and trouble of your old life, so 
that I may share with you the good things 
that belonged to mine. Oh, Michael !” 

Resting closely against his heart, she 
had felt the sudden faint tremor that had 
passed through him. It terrified her again. 

“You will not refuse? Mother and 
father will not let me go away again. It 
will break their hearts if you take me. 
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And I should go if you wished it. I cannot 
give you up. But it is so hard to dis- 
please them. They have been so good 
to me and to”—her pale face flushed as 
she looked down at the child—* our child. 
You will not refuse them this? It will 
only be accepting all the things you deserve. 
And we shall be able to go to Europe and 
see the places and the pictures you talk so 
much of, and you will have time to read 
and study as you have always wished, 
and you can do great things for the poor 
and the hard-working. It can’t be so very 
hard to say ‘yes’ to all this.” 

There was a second’s pause. 

In that one second there rose up before 
Michael Laurie all that that “‘ yes ” meant. 
It meant renouncing the honest indepen- 
dence his pride and his manliness delighted 
in; the daily toil that he honoured as a 
gift from God’s hand itself; the power and 
the 4nfluence that personal contact won 
over the lives of the men belonging to the 
class he loved better than all others, as 
being his own. It meant all this and still 
more. It meant to him the sacrifice of his 
whole present life, with its aims and its 
influences—and in return, what would he 
have ? 

The cramped, fettered existence of 
society ; the stifling atmosphere of luxury, 
the bondage and the gall of dependence. 
He would not even be his own master. 

“Michael! If not for our sake, for our 
child’s,” 

He had turned his face away as the 
fierce struggle went on in his heart. He 
had forgotten his love in the question of 
his life. Her voice called him back to its 
presence. 

He looked down, and at the sight of her 
face with its terrible delicacy, at the 
slender figure, that but for his support 
would have sunk like a broken reed to the 
ground, the storm was hushed. What 
had they said? He alone could bring her 
back from the gates of death. Whether 
for good or for evil her life had been 
linked to his, and nothing could separate 
them now; her fate was in his keeping. 
A sudden cold dread seized him that even 
= yielding up might be too late to save 

er. 

“T will stay,” he said, and he bent and 
kissed her lips with a grave solemnity 
that made the kiss like the seal of a con- 
summated sacrifice. 

“You are so good to me!” she 
whispered softly with grateful humility. 
“Can my love repay you?” 





But even she could not quite enter into 
the breadth and the depth of his renuncia- 
tion, and he knew that she could not. 

Perfect happiness brought back to 
Daisy the health of which those who 
loved her had despaired. As soon as she 
could travel, she and Michael went to 
Europe, spending a new honeymoon in its 
towns rich with the treasures of ages, 
wandering through lands, every step of 
which had its own history or quaint old- 
world legend. 

When they returned they went to live 
with Daisy’s people. Their wealth and 
position naturally placed them in the fore- 
most ranks of society. Little by little, 
though her love never failed from being 
the mainspring of her existence, Daisy 
took up her life as she had led it before 
she married. 

Society makes claims in proportion to 
the returns it expects, and as Daisy Laurie 
belonged to the rich and powerful, its 
demands were necessarily great, leaving 
her less and less time to enter into the 
aims and pursuits of her husband. 

Michael accompanied her often to her 
balls and her fétes—always in the first 
years of their married life ; Daisy wishing 
him to take the place she meant him to 
hold. 

But she need not have feared his being 
slighted. The fashionable world, with one 
of its sudden caprices, would have made 
much of him if he had allowed it to do so. 
The man’s own splendid strength and 
beauty, his natural power, mental and 
physical, coupled with the wealth and 
position he had gained—the latter, of 
course, having the greatest weight—made 
him a hero of romance to the mind of 
society. But he had as little inclination 
to be admired or lionised as he had to 
live the life which fashion demanded. 

The air of society stifled and oppressed 
him, and whenever he could free himself, 
he went to his books or the work he had 
made for himself. He had nothing in 
common with the people among whom he 
was thrown, the love of his wife being 
the single chain that bound him to their 
rich and frivolous world. 

Fettered and bound as he was, he 
conquered his fate in that he found that 
everywhere work was waiting to be done. 

Envied, admired, respected, possessed 
of one blessing above all others—a blessing 
that even a frivolous society could under- 
stand when it belonged to men and women 
in so rich and high a position—that of a 
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love that made his marriage proverbial 
for its happiness, not one suspected that, 
to the end of his days, Michael Laurie 
could never listen to the cry of the grass- 
hoppers without a bitter- sweet smile 
coming to his lips, as his thoughts would 
go back to a day when a certain goddess 
had prayed that the mortal she loved 
might have eternal life, but forgot to ask 
that his nature might become as _ hers. 
Without which he might never be con- 
tented and satisfied. 





PETROLEUM. 


Ir is popularly supposed that petroleum 
is an American “institution” not more 
than twenty or thirty years old. Even 
Mr. E. V. Smalley, in his most interesting 
paper on the subject in the July number 
of The Century Magazine, writes almost 
as if the discovery mentioned by Dr. Hil- 
dreth, in 1826, of oil in a brine-shaft in 
Ohio, were the first knowledge of the 
mineral. It seems to us that this should 
rather be called the first instance of 
“striking oil,” although Colonel Drake, in 
1859, gets the credit of being the first 
striker. In the case of the Ohio man, the 
find was accidental in sinking for salt 
water ; in the case of Drake it was inten- 
tional. It is a mistake, however, to sup- 
pose that either was the beginning of the 
knowledge and employment of petroleum. 

In Asia, and also in Eastern Europe, a 
natural mineral oil—which is what petro- 
leum is—has been known for quite four 
thousand years. It was known to the 
people of Nineveh, as Layard’s researches 
have proved, and it has been held that the 
“slime” with which, according to the 
Biblical record, that city was built, was 
nothing but a semi-solidified petroleum. 
At the springs of Is, on the Euphrates, 
there are wells which to this day supply 
the district with oil, and which, without 
doubt, supplied Nineveh and Babylon of 
old. 

The oil-wells of Zante were known to 
the Romans five centuries before Christ, 
and that the illuminating qualities of oil 
were understood is evident from the fact 
that the “Sicilian oil” used in the lamps 
was, as mentioned by Pliny, obtained from 
the oil-wells of Agrigentum. Even farther 
west, the oil must have been found at a 
comparatively remote period, for the city 
of Genoa was long lighted with oil derived 
from wells on the Taro. The curious 





mineral tallow long found in wells in 
Galicia, in Moldavia, and occasionally in 
Scotland — sometimes called Hatchetine, 
and sometimes Ozokerite—is just a semi- 
solid petroleum. 

‘ Idrialine is another mineral deposit, 
found for many centuries in various parts 
of the world, and almost identical in 
chemical composition with petroleum. The 
bituminous asphalts of Switzerland, 
Sweden, Wallachia, Mexico, Barbadoes, 
Trinidad, and elsewhere, are all of the 
same family, and are all old acquaintances, 

And here it should be explained that 
although the terms mineral wax, mineral 
tallow, mineral grease, and mineral fat 
are frequently used, the product to which 
they are applied has really no analogy 
with wax or tallow. In fact, it is its want 
of affinity with any other known sub- 
stance which has led to the adoption of 
the name paraffine—from parum affinis 
(little akin). 

In Asia, petroleum has been found on 
the shores of the Caspian Sea from time 
immemorial. In Hindustan it has been 
found for centuries, and “ Rangoon” oil 
was brought to this country many years 
before Drake’s lucky “ strike.” 

Even in America itself there are evi- 
dences that many centuries ago petroleum 
was unearthed to a considerable extent. 
Old workings have been found, in which 
trees are now growing, bearing the marks 
of hundreds of years’ growth. 

Later on in the history of the American 
continent, the product was known to at 
least the Seneca Indians, but they used it 
for varnishing their skins and for mixing 
with their war-paint. A French traveller, 
in 1750, described a religious ceremony of 
the Indians which he attended in the 
Alleghany mountains. The site was where 
a small stream entered the river, and the 
surface of this stream was covered with a 
thick scum. After an oration from the 
chief, a torch was applied to this scum, 
and great flames broke out on the surface 
of the water amid the shouts of the tribes. 
The site has been identified as that of Oil 
Creek in Pennsylvania, but there is some 
doubt of the religious character of the 
ceremony described. Mr. Smalley says 
that prior to 1859 the product on Oil 
Creek was utilised by a patent medicine 
company, who collected and sold it under 
the name of Seneca Oil. 

In 1833, Professor Lilliman gave an 
account, in the pages of The American 
Journal of Science, of a spring which he 
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visited in the western part of Alleghany 
County, N.Y. In this case there was “no 
outlet above ground, no stream flowing from 
it. It is... a stagnant water with no 
other circulation than that which springs 
from the changes of temperature and from 
the gas and petroleum that are constantly 
rising on the surface of the pool.” 

After contrasting its appearance with 
that of the ‘ Oil-well at St. Catherine’s, 
near Edinburgh,” he described how the oil 
was skimmed off the surface with broad 
knife-shaped boards. The foul, greasy, 
dirty mass was then purified by being 
heated and strained through flannel, and was 
then sold to the people for curing sprains 
and rheumatism, and for rubbing on sores 
on the horses. In this connection it is 
noteworthy that a popular remedy of our 
own day—Vaseline—is simply petroleum 
grease. 

There have been various theories ad- 
vanced at different times as to the nature 
and origin of petroleum. These, however, 
may now be narrowed down to two. The 
first is that the oil has been distilled in 
the bowels of the earth from bituminous 
shale at a very high temperature, and was 
all produced at one excited and phenomenal 
period in the world’s history. The other 
is that the oil is the result of distillation 
from bituminous shale at a low tempera- 
ture, beginning almost with the formation 
of the strata and still continuing. The fact 
that the supply in America never seems to 
get nearer exhaustion, in spite of the 
enormous drain upon it, favours the latter 
theory. There have been repeatedly sudden 
diminutions in the supplies of certain 
areas, and sometimes a total disappearance, 
but new districts are always being dis- 
covered, and the yield goes on, fluctuating 
from time to time in rate, but always main- 
taining its volume. 

A remarkable instance of the fluctuating 
character of the supply was afforded in the 
Cherry Grove burst, and rapid subsequent 
collapse, of which Mr. Smalley gives such 
a graphic account. In this case an entirely 
new area last year suddenly began to 
produce at the rate of thirty thousand 
barrels per day. The supply in this district 
fell off almost as quickly as it came, and 
within six months the whole place was a 
deserted wilderness again. 

For information as to the methods of 
boring for and handling the oil, the reader 
cannot do better than refer to the article 
by Mr. E. V. Smalley, which we have 
mentioned. We propose to add some 











further information, from our own notes, 
of an industry with which the present 
writer has been more or less connected for 
many years. 

The oil-wells of America are of two 
characters, namely, those which flow spon- 
taneously, and those which require to be 
pumped. Some wells have been known to 
spout, regularly, asmuchasone thousand five 
hundred barrels, or sixty thousand gallons, 
per day, so that the teeming wealth of 
Mr. Gilead P. Beck, in The Golden Butterfly, 
was not a gross exaggeration. With 
pumping, the yield in other cases has been 
much greater, and about 1861 there were 
several instances where the yield was 
between three thousand and four thousand 
barrels per day each well. The first 
Cherry Grove well is said to have spouted 
four thousand barrels the first day. In no 
case, however, was this excessive rate of 
production maintained longer than a few 
months, The majority of the flowing wells 
are now abandoned, as the old districts of 
supply are, as Mr. Smalley tells us, getting 
exhausted. The entire area of the oil- 
producing district of the United States is 
only one hundred and fifty miles in length, 
and varies in breadth from one to twenty 
miles. Yet in this comparatively small 
area much of the strata is either unproduc- 
tive or has been already run dry. There 
are now about twenty thousand wells in 
the States, but the average yield was 
lately only three and a half barrels 
per day. A new well now generally 
yields by pumping from ten to thirty 
barrels per day—the average being about 
fifteen barrels—but the old wells yield so 
much more slowly that the average of the 
whole is not more than we have just stated. 
Indeed it seems to be growing rather less, 
if anything, for the statistics for July 
show the production of the month to 
have averaged only about sixty - three 
thousand five hundred barrels per day. 
There were probably, however, not more 
than eighteen thousand wells actually 
working. The average daily production 
in 1875 was only twenty-three thousand 
barrels ; in 1878 it had risen to forty-two 
thousand barrels; in 1880 it was sixty- 
seven thousand barrels; in 1881 it was 
seventy-five thousand barrels, and in 1882, 
owing to a sudden accession of the Cherry 
Grove wells, it reached eighty-three thou- 
sand barrels. The present average, it will 
be seen, is below that of either of the last 
three years; but the production has long 
been in excess of the consumption, and 
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the stocks of refined oil in London on 
31st July last were nearly fifty per cent. 
greater than they were in 1882. 

The refining of the crude oil for market 
has gradually merged into a very few 
hands. In point of fact it is the monopoly 
of a gigantic combination, called the 
Standard Oil Company, who practically 
control the trade in burning-oil. Any 
man may bore for oil, and, if fortunate in 
“striking,” he may do very well by selling 
his produce to the Standard Oil Company, 
who convey it through miles of pipes to 
their refiners. But woe to him if he 
attempts to refine it, and woe to the 
luckless store-keeper who tries to sell other 
oil than the Standard Company’s. This 
tyrannical company has been known to 
start grocery and general stores in the 
small towns, for the mere purpose of under- 
selling and eventually ruining men who 
have dared to deal in other oil than theirs. 
There probably never was in trade a 
monopoly so gigantic and so tyrannical as 
this has become. It is chafed under, 
denounced in the newspapers and in conver- 
sation, and cordially disliked. But it is 
too strong to be broken, apparently, for the 
capital and influence wielded by the 
members of the company are practically 
unlimited. For one thing, this company 
does not encourage high prices, for high 
prices attract competition, and competition 
is troublesome and expensive to the com- 
pany. Their influence is always to keep 
down the price of burning-oil at a moderate 
level, and thus the consumer, at any rate, 
is not injured by the monopoly. 

Besides the production of the United 
States, there is a considerable production 
in Canada. The yield in 1882 was forty- 
five thousand barrels per month. The 
deposits on the shores of the Caspian Sea 
have of late been greatly developed. At 
Baku there are nearly four hundred works 
actively producing petroleum, and in 1881 
as much as one hundred and ten thousand 
tuns, or, say, seven hundred thousand 
barrels, equal to twenty-eight million 
gallons, was exported from Baku. It has 
been principally sent heretofore into 
Central Asia, but the completion of the 
line of railway to Batoum will no doubt 
bring it extensively into European markets. 
The Caspian oil is slightly inferior to the 
American oil in illuminating properties, 
but its residuum is richer in useful pro- 
ducts. The method employed in the 
Baku district is boring, and when the 
shafts reach the deposits, the eruption is 





usually very violent, and spouting will 
continue for some days. There are surface- 
wells, also, however, where the oil oozes 
out spontaneously, and on the surface of 
the Caspian Sea itself the oil is always 
found floating, as if discharged from some 
springs under the sea. It had been the 
custom to skim this supply from the sur- 
face of the water, long before boring was 
attempted. As regards other sources of 
supply, we may add that a natural oil of 
excellent quality is produced in Bavaria, 
in Hanover, in Roumania, and in the 
Limogne Valley in France. Quite lately 
it was announced that valuable deposits 
had been discovered in the upper provinces 
of the Argentine Republic. 

We have indicated the dimensions of 
the petroleum industry in America, but it 
is practically impossible to estimate the 
amount of money invested init. Millions 
have doubtless been expended in sinking 
for wells never found, and in working wells 
now abandoned. The cost of sinking a 
well, with complete apparatus, is, according 
to Mr. Smalley, between six hundred and 
eight hundred pounds. Then to the aggre- 
gate of the first cost of all the wells sunk 
or being sunk, has to be added the capital 
employed in barrel-making, refining, con- 
veying, etc. We have found it impossible 
to gather data on which to form even a 
guess at the total. 

Of the mineral oil obtained by the de- 
structive distillation of shale, and called 
paraffin-oil, it but remains to say that in 
nature it is similar to petroleum. In the 
one case Nature gives us the raw material, 
and leaves us to liquefy it ; in the other, she 
distils it for us in her own subterranean 
laboratory. The manufacture of paraffin- 
oil from bituminous shale is a most im- 
portant one in Scotland, although as a 
source of supply of illuminating material 
it is nothing in comparison with the 
natural oil. The amount of capital em- 
ployed by the public companies in Scotland 
is nearly two million pounds, and it yields 
in general a good return. The entire pro- 
duction of burning-oil, however, in one 
year, in Scotland, is estimated by some not 
to exceed what the world consumes in one 
week, The Scotch manufacturers find 
more profit in utilising the other products 
obtained in distilling the shale than in 
making oil for burning. The latter was 
originally the first object of the industry, 
but now in importance it is little more 
than a bye-product. 

The price of the Scotch oil fluctuates in 
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sympathy with the price of the American 
oil, which is one of the most fluctuating 
commodities in modern commerce. The 
variations in the supply naturally attract 
speculation, which is confined, one may 
say, to operations in the crude oil. The 
storekeepers issue certificates somewhat 
analogous to the iron-warrants of Glasgow, 
and these are tossed from hand to hand, 
sometimes in a perfect fever of speculation. 
As an instance of the excessive fluctua- 
tions in the price of these “ crude certifi- 
cates,” it may be mentioned that in 1882 
the range was between fifty cents and one 
hundred and thirty cents. It would not 


be unsafe to infer that more money is lost 
in America in speculative dealings in oil- 
certificates than is made in oil-producing. 
The volume of these transactions is often 
in a single week equal to more than 
double the total stock of crude oil in the 
country. 





JENIFER. 


BY ANNIE THOMAS (MRS, PENDER-CUDLIP). 
CHAPTER XXXII. NO MEANS, 

TuHAt Jenifer got through her song 
creditably was all that could be said. 
She sang it faultlessly as far as tune and 
time go; but without the expression that 
would have gone to the hearts of her 
audience and warmed it. 

Sounds of approbation were very faint 
when she finished, and she hurried off with 
the feeling that she had failed signally, and 
that nothing should ever tempt her to face 
that awful public again. But when she 
came among the professionals who had 
passed through this sort of thing them- 
selves, she revived under their reassuring 
remarks. 

“Tt’s a cold house to-night,” one of them 
said. ‘I don’t believe the greatest favourite 
that ever trod these boards would get an 
encore from them. Besides, they were 
employed in looking at you, instead of 
listening to you.” 

“T couldn’t hear myself,” poor Jenifer 
confessed. 

“You won't feel like that the next 
time,’ an old hand assured her, and 
Madame Voglio put in: 

“Tf you had been thinking of what you 
were singing, instead of thinking only of 
your friends in front, you would have done 
brilliantly. But never mind. You go on 
with vihers next time. You will be kind 
enough to remind yourself that you are not 





the sole object of attraction and remark. 
It will give you courage, and you will do.” 

“Thank you,” Jenifer said gratefully, 
and then she had to go and speak to her 
husband, who had not been admitted to 
the artists’ room. 

“What in the world was the matter 
with you, Jenifer?” he commenced in 
heightened tones, that showed her plainly 
enough the rage and disappointment within 
him. 

‘“‘T was nervous, I suppose.” 

“Nervousness be hanged! I thought 
you had more sense than to give way to 
any silly school-girlish self-consciousness.” 

‘Don’t speak so loudly, Harry ; they'll 
hear you in the artists’ room, and—they’ve 
all been so kind to me.” 

“Condoling with you, and making you 
more nervous still, I suppose? You're 
trembling now—actually shivering. Oh, 
you'll never get a note out, you'll make a 
most awful fiasco if you don’t pull yourself 
together.” 

“T didn’t tremble till——” 

“Till what?” he interrupted impa- 
tiently. 

Till I came to you.” 

‘Oh, I see! I mustn’t offer a remark, or 
venture to give you a word of counsel,” he 
said pettishly, and then he went out of the 
room, banging the door behind him, while 
Jenifer went back to the artists’ room 
palpitating with nervousness and just 
resentment. 

This, this man to whom she was married, 
tied, bound, chained, was the first, the 
only one, to reproach her with a failure 
which she would for the sake of others 
have averted at the cost of her own life’s 
happiness! This was the man who, on the 
night that he proposed to her, had made her 
believe that he would gladly brave all 
life’s evils with and for her, if only she 
would let him ! 

And now the first slight check had come, 
and he was cross about it! Cross and un- 
reasonable, and unsympathetic, and master- 
ful, And she was his wife, and it was her 
duty to bear all these things patiently. 

If only he had been kind! She required 
no flattery, no maudlin sympathy, no false 
appreciation. All she wanted was kind- 
ness, and he had not shown it to her. He 
had been angry, and had shown his anger, 
because she had failed in one of the dearest 
objects of her life! It was awful to her 
that he should have the power of making 
her so miserable, when she was blameless. 
Still, he had the power, and she knew it. 
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It was a wretched wait that she had 
in the artists’ room before the time came 
for her to go up with the well-established 
favourites, and make her second struggle 
for fame. They were all so easily and 
happily self-possessed and confident. Would 
it ever be her happy lot to feel as they did ? 
she wondered. 

At last, after what had seemed an inter- 
minable period, the fateful moment arrived, 
and Jenifer marched as resolutely as if she 
liked it up the steps in the wake of the 
voluminous contralto. 

A deafening burst of applause greeted 
the always popular queen of the concert- 
boards, and gathering strength and courage 
from the sound, though it was not meant 
to stimulate her, Jenifer held up her head, 
blinked away the mists that had been 
dimming her sight, and prepared to sing 
her part with all her strength and intel- 
ligence. 

She heard herself singing well for the 
first few bars with rapturous pleasure. She 
knew that her glorious voice was com- 
manding attention and admiration, and 
would command success, But in a luckless 
instant her eyes fell upon her husband’s 
face in the stalls. A set, eager, fiercely 


expectant-of-failure expression was on it, 


and a recollection of his past unkindness, 
and dread of it in the future, made her 
catch her breath too quickly, falter, fail to 
recover herself, and sing a series of wrong 
notes that called forth expressions of dis- 
satisfaction from every quarter of the 
hall. 

There was an ominous pause. She felt 
that the great contralto was flashing 
glances of fury at her. Still, when it came 
to her turn, she came in again, and almost 
succeeded as atfirst. But her nerves were 
shaken, her confidence was gone. Amidst 
groans and hisses, the quartette that was 
to have established her with the public came 
to anend. The contralto caught up a part 
of her voluminous satin and lace draperies, 
and swept off in a passion without acknow- 
ledging the ringing “ bravas” which were 
accorded to her. As soon as the audience 
had hissed Jenifer, an inopportune nail 
caught a part of the lace flounce, and its 
owner was too irate to pause to have it 
cleared. Accordingly, yards of rare 
Mechlin trailed after her in tatters, and 
Jenifer, following the wrathful owner of it, 
felt that the ruined lace would give addi- 
tional weight to her punishment. 

There was war in the artists’ room! 
Never again, the outraged contralto de- 





clared, would she appear on the boards at 
any concert at which Miss Jenifer Ray was 
announced. The infuriated favourite in- 
sisted on taking some part of the insult to 
herself. 

“ For the first time in her career,” she 
said, “she had been hissed and hooted; 
and all through the vain and ignorant pre- 
sumption of a woman who couldn’t sing at 
all, presuming to sing with her.” 

The unfortunate projector of the concert 
was compelled to promise to cancel Miss 
Jenifer Ray’s engagement on the spot. He 
was also coerced into ‘going in front and 
announcing that Miss Jenifer Ray would 
not sing again that night. And Jenifer 
had to endure all this unsupported by a 
single word of sympathy or kindness. 


“Do you mean to tell me it’s all up, 
and that after having misled me with the 
idea that you were on the high-road to 
fame and fortune, you're going to let every- 
thing slide without making further efforts?” 
he asked gloomily as they drove home. 

“Oh, it’s no use—no use my trying; 
even Madame Voglio told me that. The 
horrible failure I made to-night made them 
all turn against me, and all refuse ever to 
appear with me again. I must bear the 
misery and disappointment as well as I 
can,” she said piteously. 

“‘ That’s easy enough for you to say, but 
how are we to live, I should like you to 
tell me?” he said harshly. He did not 
mean to be cruel to this beautiful woman 
whom he had married rather against her 
will ; but the blow to his pride and to his 
greedy hopes was more than his brain 
could bear. 

**Perhaps when I get over this, I may 
be able to teach,” she said humbly. 

“Teach! What fatuous nonsense you 
talk! As if you’re ever likely to make a 
fortune by teaching.” 

“Not a fortune, but perhaps enough to 
pay my share of the expenses of our house.” 

‘*‘ How irritating you are, Jenifer, and 
selfish into the bargain,” he said peevishly. 
“Your share of the expenses! as if you 
were the only one to be considered. Am 
I to starve, may I ask ?” 

“Surely your salary will keep you from 
starvation if I cost you nothing or buy 
little.” 

“ What salary ?” 

“The secretaryship ; you told me it was 
seven hundred a year.” 

“So it was, but deluded and misled by 
your great expectations, I gave up my own 
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independence in order the more thoroughly 
to look after your interests and manage 
your affairs ; and this is my reward. You 
coolly tell me that you can make enough to 
keep yourself, and that I must do the best 
I can.” 

She was glad, when he said this, that it 
was too dark to see his face. What mean- 
ness and vindictive greed of gain must be 
overshadowing it, when he could so degrade 
himself as to speak to her in this way ! 
And he was the man who had always 
seemed so gay-hearted, frank, and generally 
unselfish, until she married him ! 

Mrs. Ray had not gone to the concert. 
Extreme sensitiveness about Jenifer, she 
had felt, might be productive of tears in 
public, tears of joy she had thought they 
would be, for the possibility of Jenifer’s 
failing had never occurred to her. Tears 
in public would, she had already ascertained, 
rouse all the latent venom in Captain 
Edgecumb’s nature. She had not come to 
the pass of hating her son-in-law yet, but 
she was very much afraid of him. 

So now, when they got themselves into 
the house, without staying to look at their 
tell-tale faces, the dear old lady burst into 
loving congratulations and tears on her 
daughter’s neck. And Jenifer gently 


whispered to her : 
“Don’t say anything about it, don’t ask 
me anything to-night, dear mother, before 


Harry. I am sure he’s not well, and 
everything seems to annoy him.” 

Then Mrs. Ray knew that her daughter’s 
husband was that overwhelming force in a 
house—a weak man with a bad temper. 

In the course of the next day there came 
a note of intended condolence from Effie : 

“My DEAR JENIFER,—Both Hugh and 
I are very much put out at your having 
been so feebly nervous last night; you 
would have done capitally, everyone said, 
if your country training hadn’t stood in 
your way. You'll have to try again, of 
course. Mr, Whittler was there with us, 
and he says he’ll ‘ put you on the dramatic 
boards.’ You'll have to go to America 
with him. I think we shall all go at the 
same time, for Flora wants change and 
recreation dreadfully. It’s no good coming 
to say we're vexed about you, is it? 
Captain Edgecumb looked too cross to be 
recognised with safety last night. If Hugh 
ever glared at me in such a way I'd get out 
of reach of the glaring. 

“Flora sends her love. Is that horrid 
Mrs. Jack gone yet? Yours affectionately, 

“EFFIE.” 





The contents of this note Jenifer did not 
communicate to anyone, but she was glad 
she had received it, when a few days after 
her first and last appearance on the concert- 
boards, her husband said to her: 

“T should think you could get up a 
decent little dinner, couldn’t you, Jenifer ?” 

“T should think I could,” she said, 
smiling. 

“ Just a little party of six or eight.” 

‘But, my dear Harry, hadn’t we better 
wait till some one asks us to dinner first ?” 

“No occasion for that in this case. I 
want to ask Whittler here—he’s a bachelor 
and can’t invite you, so that’s all right. 
Then I want Hugh and Effie, and Mrs. 
Jervoise to meet him.” 

“To me the idea of giving a dinner- 
party at all now is ridiculous.” 

“You're very obliging to say so,” he 
replied testily ; “‘ but as 1 particularly wish 
to be civil to Whittler, you'll put your 
sense of the ridiculous aside, if you please, 
and just doasI ask you. Your own brother 
and his wife can hardly be objectionable to 
you, I should think.” 

“But why Mr. Whittler and Mrs. 
Jervoise?” 

“Because there’s every prospect of 
Whittler being very useful to us. He takes 
a great interest in you, and if you play 
your cards well he will give you an 
American engagement, that will put us on 
our legs again. That is ‘why’ Whittler. 
Mrs. Jervoise will come because—because 
she’s a good-natured woman, and Whittler 
likes to meet her.” 

“ Have you asked them already, Harry ?” 

“ Well, I have, to tell the truth.” 

“T hope you'll always tell me that, 
however hard and unpleasant it may be for 
me to hear it. But about Mr. Whittler’s 
kind intentions concerning me, I wish you 
had consulted me before. I don’t mean to 
go on the dramatic stage ; I’ve no talent 
for it.” 

“No; your talent is for the concert- 
boards, as we all know,” he said with 
something approaching a sneer. ‘As to 
your not meaning to go on the stage, I 
shall be very much hurt and surprised if 
you selfishly throw away an opportunity of 
redeeming our fortunes. However, I'll 
leave Whittler to talk to you. I’ve asked 
them for eight on Thursday night. Do 
turn out a decent dinner.” 

“T shall have to go to my mother for 
the money to pay for it; you’ve given me 
no housekeeping money yet, Harry, and 
the little I had I’ve spent.” 
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Captain Edgecumb grumbled, but pro- 
duced a cheque, which he handed to his 
wife with the admonition : 

“Do be careful about the expenses, 
Jenifer. It’s most unfortunate that I 
should have been led to believe that your 
success as a concert-singer was an ascer- 
tained fact. Had it not been for that, I 
shouldn’t have resigned the secretaryship, 
and that, you must remember, I did entirely 
in your interests.” 

To this Jenifer made no reply. If he 
believed that any reckless folly he had 
committed had been in the furtherance of 
her interests, it was useless to attempt to 
undeceive him. His delusion was the 
offspring of selfishness and greed, and it 
would be hard to kill—as hard, in fact, 
to kill as it would be for her to live 
with it. 

So she took the cheque, and simply said 
she would spend it as carefully as she 
could. 

“We have never been extravagant 
people,” she added. 


to have cut your mother and you off as he 
did points to his having had a suspicion 
that you were both inclined to extrava- 
gance ; though, for my own part, I never 
can make out what women find to spend 
their money upon. Everything is provided 
for them, yet they'll fritter away an income 
in personal extravagances.” 

“That remark scarcely applies to my 
mother or to me, Harry.” 

“Oh, it applies to all women! You 
have no idea of practical economy. If 
any cutting down of expenditure is sug- 
gested to a woman, she probably suggests 
burning fewer wax-candles and going 
without dessert, instead of striking at the 
root of the evil.” 

“The root of the evil with me will be 
want of money, Harry. If you'll show 
me the way, I'll strike at it,” she said in 
feverish weariness. 


And he told her : 


promise when Whittler dines here.” 


to her that night. 


“Well, I don’t know. For your father | 


* All right; I'll remind you of that 


“T think I'll stay in my own room| 
rather more, Jenny dear,” her mother said | 
“T fancy I disturb | 


| Captain Edgecumb ; and I know young 
people like to be by themselves.” 
All Jenifer could say in reply was: 
‘‘Oh, mother, mother! is this what I’ve 
married for ?” 


On the very morning of the little dinner- 
party which she was giving so sorely 
against her will and feeling, Jenifer had a 
letter from her godfather, telling her that 
the sweetest and best woman in the 
world, Mrs. Hatton, would be his wife— 
| the solace and support of his old age— 
| before she (Jenifer) received that letter. 

_ Come over and stay with us as soon 
as you can,” he added. ‘We are going 





to begin as we mean to go on—at Kildene. 
_No honeymooning away from home for 
| US. ws 


| Captain Edgecumb sent home every 
/reasonable delicacy he could find, and 
insisted on Jenifer’s engaging a profes- 
sional cook to prepare them, so bent was 
-he upon making a favourable impres- 
sion upon the palate of Mr. Josiah H. 
Whittler. 

Everything seemed fairly in train for a 
| good dinner and a pleasant evening, when 
Jenifer unfortunately dashed his spirits by 
giving him her news. 

“*T have had a letter from Admiral 
Tullamore, Harry. What do you think 
has happened ?” 

“That woman hasn’t hooked him’? 
Don’t tell me that.” 

“ He is married to Mrs. Hatton by 
this time,” she laughed. “ Poor dear 
old man, I hope she’ll be kind to him !” 

“The deuce!” her husband rejoined 





| laconically. 
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